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tion. The subsequent course of congressional action occupies a con- 
siderable portion of Mr. Stephenson's attention from this point. This 
study will be helpful to one interested in the rise of ideas and the 
various movements leading to the development of Republicanism, the 
contest of strength between Douglas and Lincoln, and especially the 
relation of Lincoln to these affairs of local and national interest. 

Not the least important feature of the book is a bibliography of 
well-selected documentary, newspaper, periodical and book material. 
A particularly good feature are notes showing where newspaper and 
other similar material of the various states may be found. 

Robert Tudor Hill. 

New York City. 

Western Influences on Political Parties to 1825. By Homer 
C. Hockett. Columbus, Ohio State University Bulletin, vol. 
xxii, no. 3, 1917. — 157 pp. 

This discriminating and well-documented essay of Professor 
Hockett grew out of the author's " search for the key to the political 
history of Monroe's presidency, so long superficially known as the 
Era of Good Feeling." It is an analysis of causes of the rise and 
fall of the two great parties which struggled for supremacy during 
the early decades of our national history ; and the text of the essay 
is the late Professor Callender's dictum that the " improvement in 
the economic condition of the West which set in about the time of 
the second war with England ... is the most important event in 
our economic history during the first half of the nineteenth century." 
It was this event which broke up not only both the old Federalist 
and the old Republican parties, but even the very basis itself of the 
old party alignment. " The question is not now," wrote an Ohio 
journalist in 1823, " whether this candidate or that is a democrat or 
a federalist, but whether he is a friend or an opponent to domestic 
industry and internal improvement." The writings of Rufus King 
and John Quincy Adams furnish an interesting commentary on this 
statement. 

Professor Hockett follows Frederick J. Turner faithfully in his 
emphasis on the geographic-economic conditions (the frontier, scarce 
specie, abundant land, the livelong struggle with the wilderness) as 
the basis of our party divisions, even from colonial days, rather than 
the inherited social stratification of the European countries. Hence 
the need to look far deeper than the mere political causes of the sev- 
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erance of the colonies from England to find the real problems of our 
early history. The author also accepts Beard's economic interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution and the origins of the Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy, though he thinks Beard tends to overemphasize the struggle 
between personal and real property, to the neglect of the geograph- 
ical distribution of interests. His emphasis is not surprising, since he 
himself is dealing with the geography of politics. 

A number of suggestive and rather novel points are brought out in 
the essay: for example, the political considerations which overcame 
the hesitancy of Monroe to approve the Missouri Compromise Bill 
(page 129), and the " pussy-footing" over the surface of " common 
Republican principles " in the campaign of 1824, which has led his- 
torians to speak of the disappearance of parties at this time (page 
J 30). A great deal of fresh material in Ohio politics, collected by 
the author and members of his graduate seminar (see acknowledg- 
ment, page 130, note), gives a vividness to the essay, which is per- 
haps too dearly paid for by the sense of a disproportionate emphasis 
on the politics of a single western state. 

There are a number of statements in the essay to which we take 
exception. We doubt whether the affinity of the trans-Alleghany 
country " south as well as north " of the Ohio was with " the new 
industrialism of the North-east" (page 129), or whether "the 
Democratic party grew out of the opposition " to the National Re- 
publicans (page 141). Why is John Marshall called a "former" 
Federalist, in the discussion of the great decisions of 1816-19 (page 
117, note) ? Was he not then more " federalist " than ever before? 
So great an authority as Professor Taussig questions whether " pro- 
tectionism was fairly free," in 1816, " from the suspicion of seeking 
to favor the manufacturing interests" (page 88). Though the 
author says that Jefferson's " theories, born of frontier conditions, 
affected his policies throughout his public career" (page 38), he 
nevertheless confesses on the next page (page 39, note) that Jeffer- 
son's program broadened to federal dimensions when he reached the 
presidency. It is hard to see how anyone can call Jefferson " a 
backwoods statesman " after reading either his note to Hammond 
(1791) or his later annual messages (1806, 1807). A phrase on 
page 44 implies that we had an alliance with Spain during the Revo- 
lution, and Monroe is called the " leader of the Quids," on page 73. 
"Shay's" for "Shays'" (page 16) is less glaring as doubtless a 
typographical slip. 

D. S. Muzzey. 



